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For ‘* The Friend,”’ 
Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 50.) 
THE EPIDEMIC. 


Grahame, although inclined to believe New 
England witchcraft a truth, at least in the be- 
ginning of its career, admits, what he cannot 
deny, that falsehood and cruelty used it as a 
powerful instrument of oppression. He is not 
consistent with himself in his treatment of the 
subject. Perhaps, as he advanced into it, the 
ruling passion of the eulogist was paralysed, 
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According to Cushing, Grahame is not alto- 
gether accurate in his dates about this matter. 
In 1671, a case of possession,—that of Eliza- 


both Knapp,—occurred at Groton ; and in 1679, 


a house at Newbury was so infested with de- 
mons that sticks, stones. staves and dishes 


moved about, flew through the air, dipped and | 
splashed water about, &c. ; and in 1682, Mary | 
Johnson, a young girl in her minority, was | 


actually hung, at Hartford. There is reason 
to believe that she was put to death to conceal 
the crime of an influential individual. We 
should infer from the language of Grahame, 
that no execution had taken place, under pre- 
tence of witchcraft, between 1662 and 1668. 
One can hardly believe this to be an intention- 
al error. It is of no other importance than as | 
additional evidence that he either had not in all 
cases access to the most accurate authorities | 
on subjects he undertook to write upon, 
or was guilty of carelessness in his examina- 
tion of them. Other more important mis-state- 
ments may perhaps be accounted for in the 
same way. 
have been received by him at second hand and 





wo. 8. 


children in the Parris family, both about ten 
years old, Elizabeth his daughter, and Abigail 
Williams his niece, began to behave in a strange 
| manner ; they would creep under chairs, sit in 
uncommon attitudes and utter language which 
|mone could understand ; and as they were pitied 
and indulged, their freaks increased until it 
was thought they must be bewitched ; and the 
physicians when called in confirmed the opi- 
nion :” did not originate it, as Grahame has it. 
“ Parris only increased their malady by holding 
'a day of solemn prayer at his house with the 
| neighbouring ministers. 

“‘ But he had in his family two slaves, John 
jand Tituba, his wife. The squaw was from 
| New Spain, and once a subject of the old Mon- 
tezumian empire, and probably was imbued 
| with some of its gloomy and unfathomable su- 
| perstitions. Her thoughts too seemed as busy 
as her master’s, and she told him that although 
no witch herself, she once served a mistress 
who was, and who taught her how to find them 





| out ; and she would try upon the children with- 
Many things in his history must | 


out hurting them. Parris greedily took with 
her scheme, and saw her whilst she took rye 


for a time, by the horrors he encountered. | through prejudiced channels; unless he was} meal and kneaded a cake, which she salted in 
more careless than we can readily imagine, or, a peculiar manner, and which she said, when 


The superstition was one which, as he men- | 
tions, the Pilgrim fathers imported from Eu- 
rope. The fear of Indians and witches haunt- 
ed their gloomy imaginations from the first. | 





They erected structures bristling with the wea- is degree of solemnity that made a deep impres- | experiment. 


pons of death, and enacted laws formidable with | 
sanguinary terrors, to protect the tender colony 
against the anticipated ferocity of the savages | 
and the dreaded malignity of Satan. 
monly happens in such cases, a reception being 
prepared for the evils, they both, in due season, | 
arrived, 
and a visitation of witches at an early date. | 

Grahame informs us, that “ The first trial for 
witchcraft in New England occurred in the | 
year 1645, when four persons charged with 
this crime were put to death in Massachusetts. | 
Goffe, the regicide, in his Diary, records the | 
conviction of three others at Hartford, in Con- | 
necticut, in 1662, and remarks, that, after one | 
of them was hanged, a young woman, who| 
had been bewitched, was restored to health. 
For more than twenty years after, few instances 
occurred, and little notice has been preserved of 
similar prosecutions. But in the year 1688, a 
woman was executed for witchcraft at Boston, 
after an investigation conducted with a degree 
of solemnity that made a deep impression on 
the minds of the people. An account of the| 
whole transaction was published ; and so gene- 

tally were the wise and good persuaded of the 
justice of the proceeding, that Richard Baxter, 
the celebrated non-conformist divine, wrote a 
preface to the narrative, in which he scrupled 

not to declare every one who refused to believe | 
it an obdurate Sadducee.” 








wilfully bent upon perverting the ‘truth. 


baked in green cabbage leaves in the embers, 


The investigation of the case of the woman | and eaten by the two girls, would make them 
hung in 1688 was conducted, he says, “ with|see their tormentors ; "and she continued the 


sion on the minds of the people. ‘Their atten- 


| tion being thus strongly excited, and their sus- | 


| picions awakened and attracted in this danger- | 


gradually more frequent, till, at length, there | 
}eommenced at Salem that dreadful tragedy 


a scene of bloodshed, terror, and madness. 
‘In the beginning of the year 1692, Massa- 
chusetts was visited with an epidemical com- 
| plaint resembling epilepsy, which the physicians, 
unable to explain or cure, readily imputed to 
| supernatural operation. Some young women, 
}and among others the daughter and niece of 
| Paris, the t minister of Salem village, were first 
attacked by this distemper, and induced by 


| the suggestions of their medical attendants to 


ascribe it to witchcraft. The delusion was 


}encouraged by a perverted application of the 


means best fitted to strengthen and enlighten 
the understanding. Solemn fasts were observ- 
ed, and assemblies convoked for extraordinary 
prayer; and the supposition of witchcraft, which 
in reality had been previously assumed, was 
thus confirmed and consecrated in the appre- 
hension of the public,” 

[t may be curious and instructive to goa 
little more into detail upon at least one instance 
of this “ epidemical complaint,” than Grahame 
has deemed advisable. 

“In thedlatter part of February, 1692, two 


But although she and her master 
jaffected to act and talk mysteriously, yet the 
children as they crept about shrewdly under 
the chairs, eyed the cookery with a very jeal- 





As com- | ous direction, the charges of witchcraft became jous interest, and when they became conscious 


that the unsavoury morsel was for their mouths 
| they grew restive; for no necromancy could 


War with the Indians immediate ‘ly, | which rendered New England for many months | satisly them that Tituba’s briny bread was like 


gingerbread, or any thing good, and they be- 
gan to show a rational opposition. But Tituba 
said they must eat, and Parris began to use 
authority. ‘Ill smell on’t,’ said little Eliza. 
beth, ‘ now won’t that do? say yes, say yes, 
do good Titty.’ But she shook her head. 
‘ Bles ‘ss me,’ said the father, *‘ how natural they 
seem ;’ and about the same time the slave pull- 
ed the rank cake from the embers, and as the 
| hot scent filled the room, Abigail cried out, 
‘ There, there, | see them as plain as day : 
‘and so do I,’ said little Elizabeth ;—* O how 
many! and there’s old Tit too, she torments 
us; old Tit torments us,’ said they both. 

“It was now all over with the Mexican. In 
vain she frowned and coaxed by turns; or de- 
nied that the girl could see witch spectres by 
the smell of her cake only. She discredited 
her own magic. ‘I'he more she laboured, the 
more they professed to be tormented; until 
Parris himself took their part and threatened 
Tituba with punishment unless she confessed, 
and disclosed her confederate witches. 

“ And John too, her husband, when he saw 
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her i in distress, meanly deserted her. "He told number of the accusers sand pardoned witnesses 
master Parris that the girl no doubt spoke the | multiplied with alarming rapidity. The sons 
truth ; that she had for a long time tormented|of Govr. Bradstreet, and other individuals of | 
him and was an old hand at it. But discour- | eminent station and character, had fled from a | 
aged and deserted as she was, her master’s \charge belied by the whole tenor of their lives, 
whip alone, as she afterwards affirmed, brought | A hundred and fifty persons were in prison on | 
her to lie, and to confess that the devil had | the same charge, and impeachments of no less 
engaged her to sign his book, and to afflict the | than two hundred others had been presented 
children. to the magistrates. Men began to ask where 

“« And thus was acquired the spectral vision|this would end. ‘The constancy and piety 
by the afflicted, so much used and so fatally | with which the unfortunate victims encountered 
for the peace of the country.” This is the re-|their fate produced an impression on the minds 
fining operation upon the eyes, spoken of by|of the people, which, though counterbalanced 
Cotton Mather. “ ‘Tituba was imprisoned, and | at the time by the testimony of pardoned wit- 


so continued, until sold to pay her prison fees!” | nesses, gained strength from the reflection that 
She was uncommonly fortunate in not being | these witnesses purchased their lives by their 
testimony, while the persons against whom 


hanged. 
Grahame sticks to the theory of the “epi-|they had borne evidence sealed their own tes- 
demical complaint, resembling epilepsy.” “ ‘The |timony with their blood.” 
bodily symptoms of the pre evailing epidemic, | Grahame appears to have under-stated the 
frequently pondered by timorous and suscepti-|number of the victims. Cushing particular- 
ble persons, were propagated with amazing | izes twenty-eight who were put to death, and} 
rapidity; and having been once regarded as/| speaks in such terms of several of the victims, 
symptoms of witcheratt, were ever after referred | |as to leave it doubtful whether the whole num- 
to the same diabolical origin ;” “ the unhappy | ber did not exceed twenty-eight. The capital- 
patients augmented the malignity of their dis-|ly convicted, including the actual sufferers, 
ease by the darkness and horror of the source | according to his narration, do not appear to 
to which they traced it.” ‘ Accusations of| have been less than forty-four. 
particular individuals easily suggested them- | twenty-eight. 








Grahame says 
As Cushing gives names, he 
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| case. 






















selves to the disordered minds of the sufferers, 
and were eagerly preferred by themselves and 
their relatives, in the hope of obtaining deliver- 
ance from the calamity by the punishment of 
its guilty authors.” ‘“ When a patient, under 
the dominion of nervous affections, or in the 
intervals of epileptic paroxysms, declared that 
he had seen the apparition of a particular indi- 
vidual occasioning his sufferings, no considera- 
tion of previously unblemished character could 
screen the accused from a trial, which, if the 
patient persisted in the charge, invariably ter- 
minated in a conviction.” ‘The magistrates, 
with a monstrous inversion of equity and sound 
sense, offered impunity to all who would con- 
fess the imputed crime and betray their asso- 
ciates, while they inflexibly doomed to death 
every accused person who maintained his inno- 
cence.” ‘ The sword of the law was wrested 
from the hand of dispassionate justice, and 
committed to the grasp of the wildest fear and 
fury, while the shield of the law was denied to 
the unfortunate objects of these headlong and 
dangerous passions. Alarm and terror per- 
vaded all ranks of society.” “ Neither age 
nor sex, neither ignorance nor innocence, nei- 
ther learning nor piety, neither reputation nor 
office, could afford the slightest safeguard 
against a charge of witchcraft.” “ The ac- 
counts that have peen preserved of the trials of 
these unfortunate persons present a most revolt- 
ing and humiliating picture of frenzy, folly, and 
injustice.” 

“ At last, the very excess of the evil brought 
about its cure. About fifteen months had 
elapsed since it first broke forth; and so far 
from being extinguished or abated, it was 
growing every day more formidable. Of twen- 
ty-eight persons capitally convicted, nineteen 
had been hanged; and one, for refusing to 
plead, was pressed to death ;—the only in- 
stance in which this engine of legal barbarity 
was ever employed in North America. The 





vared the land of Satan’s subjects ; who thus 


could not easily be mistaken. Of the forty- 
four, two were saved from the gallows by a re- 
prieve, and subsequent pardon from the king ; 
—seven were saved by the intervention of 
Governor Phipps, and several saved them- 
selves, by breaking gaol, and flying for their 
lives. On hearing of the great stretch of ex- 
ecutive clemency, Chief Justice Stoughton | 
exclaimed, “ We were in a fair way to “have 


obstructs the course of justice | know not ; the 
Lord be merciful to the country.” “ And upon 
this declaration,” says Cushing, “ he went off 
from the bench in a huff, and sat no more dur- 
ing that session.” 

There was yet another victim to this cruel 
superstition, probably the last on the list, whose 
case is worthy of some notice. ‘ Sarah Das- 
tin, of Reading ; indicted, 31st January, 1693 
for tormenting Elizabeth Weston, a young wo- 
man of the same town. 


“This woman was nearly eighty years of | class of men. 


age, and special efforts were made to convict | 


her by those partizans who wished to continue | 


the excitement. 
was promptly returned. 






. The dignitaries of the church them- 
selves do not hesitate, i im case of family quar- 
| Tels, to abuse each other in regard to these re- 
jvenues. ‘The bishop of London thus dis- 


| courses i in the House of Lords about the sine- 


cures attached to St. Paul’s Cathedral ; “ | pass 
the magnificent church which crowns the me- 
tropolis, and is consecrated to the noblest of 
objects, the glory of God, and | ask myself in 
what degree it answers its object. I see there 
a dean and three residentiaries, with incomes 
amounting in the aggregate to between ten and 
twelve thousand pounds a year; 1 see, too, 
connected with the cathedral, twenty-nine cler- 
gymen, whose offices are all but sinecures, 
with an annual income of twelve thousand 
pounds, and likely to be very much larger af- 
ter a lapse of a few years. I| proceed a mile 
or two to the east and northeast, and find my- 
self in the midst of an immense population, in 
the most wretched destitution and neglect : ar- 
;tisans, mechanics, labourers, beggars, thieves, 
to the numher of three hundred thousand.’ 

“The Rev. Sydney Smith, the wittiest of 
Whigs, happens to be a canon of St. Paul’s, 
and thus turns upon his lordship : 

«¢ This stroll in the metropolis is extremely 
well contrived for your lordship’s speech ; but 
suppose, my dear lord, that instead of going 
east and northeast, you had turned about, cross- 
ed London Bridge, and resolving to make your 
walk as impartial as possible, had proceeded i in 
a southwest direction, you would soon, in that 
case, have perceived a vast palace, containing not 
a dean, three residentiaries, and twenty-nine 
clergymen, but one attenuated prelate, with an 
income, enjoyed by himself alone, amounting 
to £30,000 per annum, twice as great as that 
of all these confiscated clergymen put toge- 
ther; notone penny of it given up by act of 
parliament during his life to that spiritual des- 
titution he so deeply deplores, and £15,000 
per annum secured to his successor; though 
all the duties of the office might be most effect- 
ually performed for one-third of the salary.’ 

“The saine excess in receipts of the prelates 
will appear from the following passage from 


,| the Examiner for June 26, 1840: * Remark- 


able it is that, notwithstanding all the charities 
of the bishops, they die richer than any other 
By the probates of Doctors’ 
|Commons, it appeared in 1828 that the per- 
sonal property of twenty-four bishops who 


But a verdict of not guilty|had died within the preceding twenty years 


amounted to the enormous sum of £1, 649, 000 


“After she was acquitted, Judge Danforth|an average of nearly £70,000 for each bishop. 


admonished her in these words :—* woman, 
woman, repent; there are shrewd things come 
in against you!” This poor woman was kept 
in prison for her fees until she died.” 
Truly this was a woful epidemic. 
(To be continued.) 
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Evils of England, 


From “Observations in Europe,” &c., by John P. 
Durbin, President of Dickinson College. 


(Continued from page 51.) 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

** But although these enormous sums are set 
down in the clergy list, there is no doubt but 
that the receipts are very much greater in each 


This was the sworn value of the personal pro- 
perty only, and some of the bishops are known 
to have had very large possessions in real 
property. Now we will venture to assert that 
in no other profession will it be found that so 
large an average of wealth has been left by 
the heads; take the twenty-four last generals, 
the twenty-four last admirals, the twenty-four 
last judges, nay, the twenty-four last mer- 
chants, and their personal property, will not 
equal that of the bishops, nor approach it. So 
that, after all, the charities of the holy men do 
not hurt them; and if they live poorer than 
other men, yet somehow or other they die 
richer.’ 


“A church with such revenues, so ad- 
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ministe seed, can n offer but little security for the | everything for which a church ought to exist reach £1000, and 1 not many fall below £: 200, 
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morality, not to say the piety of the clergy.| than the Establishment, with all its wealth and including manses and glebes. 


Besides, her connection with the government | state. 


These facts are becoming fully known) 


“In the Ecclesiastica, I see the Roman Ca- 


taints her with political vices ; while the great | to the people, and the conviction is gradually, tholic clergy of Ireland set down at ‘ 4000, in- 
inequality of her clergy, establishes an aris-| but surely spreading, that as the church of cluding four archbishops, ' 24 bishops, 28 deans, 
tocracy within the kingdom of Christ ; a king-| England is no longer the bulwark of protes- 28 vicars-general, and 52 professors, besides 


dom in which our Lord said, that he who | 


would be greatest, must be servant of all. 


tantism, by reason “of her connexion with the | the regular clergy, occupied among a popula- 
State, and has recently shown a strong ten-|tion of 7,000,000,’ 


The same authority es- 


“ Notwithstanding the Establishment had| dency to Romanism, and does not really feed | \timates the value of receipts of the Romish 


original possession of the population : 


standing its connexion with the government) nominations, she cannot be regarded in any 
gave it great influence, and severe laws were | other light than a rich inheritance for the young /senters, and count all other denominations not 
long in force to repress dissent ; notwithstand- nobility. and sons of wealthy gentlemen, and|within the communions of the churches of 


ing her immense ecclesiastical revenue, and 
her exclusive possession of the universities and 
foundations of learning; yet it is now ascer- 
tained that she has scarcely one-half of the 
population of England and ‘Wales in attend- 
ance on her ministry ; ; while the other half is 
drawn under the instruction of the Methodists 
and Dissenters. This fact shows remarkable 
inefficiency in the Establishment, or great ener- 
gy among the Methodists and dissenters ; or, 
perhaps, both. 

« ‘lhe inefficiency of the Establishment, and 
the energy among other churches, may be still 
more strikingly seen in the relative accommo- 
dation which they afford the people in their 
churches and chapels. The Establishment 
had the ancient church property as a founda- 
tion to build on; the other churches had no- 
thing but what the people contributed, after 
bearing their portion of the expense of the Es- 
tablishment. Yet, as early as 1832, the number 
of churches of the Establishment was 2533, 
and the number of chapels belonging to the 
Methodists and Dissenters was 3438. Since 
1832, the increase of Dissenting places of 
worship over those of the Establishment is still 
greater. Even in the metropolis, the churches 
and chapels of the Establishment, according to 
a careful survey, published in the Congrega- 
tional Magazine for December, 1838, would 
seat only 259,956, while the other independent 
churches together had 257,658 sittings; or, 
in general terms, the same number. But when 
we go into the manufacturing districts, the 


difference is much in favour of the Dissenters Setanné Gt eehined eb te fae 


and Methodists. ‘Take the great manufactur- 
ing counties of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Che- 
shire, and Derbyshire, and, according to care- 
ful returns made in 1842, the number of 
churches and chapels of the Establishment 
was 382, accommodating 377,104 people, 
while the churches and chapels of other de- 
nominations amounted to 1258, accommodating 
617,479 people. And, again, when the church 
accommodation in the manufacturing districts, 
where Methodists and Dissenters prevail, is 
compared with the same in the metropolis, 
commercial towns, and rural districts, the re- 
sult is much against the church. In the city 
of London, the whole number of sittings in all 
piaces of worship, as compared with the popu- 
lation, is 36 per cent.; in Westminster, the 
court end of the town, only 30 per cent. ; 
while in Yorkshire it is 493 per cent.; and in 
the manufacturing districts, taken together, it 
is 45 per cent. 

“Thus it appears that the independent de- 
nominations in England, on the voluntary 
priuciple, have procured greater results in 





as an instrument of government in the hands | 
of the ministry ; and, from recent indications | 
it is clear that the great bedy of the Wesleyans 
would see that her reduction would be of im- 
mense advantage to the interests of religion, did 
they not believe that she is now so incorporated 
with the State that her destruction would be, if 
not the destruction of the State, at least a revolu- | 
tion in it—perhaps the infusion of a spirit of Re- 
publicanism, into the great body of the people, 
If there were no State church, it is scarcely 
to be supposed that the Wesleyans would fa- 
vour the creation of one, and, certainly, not 
one so strongly tending to corruption. If they 
should still think it the duty of the State to pro- 
vide for the public observance of religion, they 
would find a much purer plan in the payment 
to each clergyman of a reasonable salary, ac- 





cording to his rank and work, out of the pub- morals. 


lic treasury, and wholly destroy the system of 
crown, corporation, and private patronage. 
This would set free several millions sterling 
annually towards paying the interest on the} 


public debt, thus reducing the taxes in this re, | theologicum. 


pect one-third. 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 
In Great Britain there are 


Archbishops - - . 2 
Bishops’ - ° : 25 
Incumbents on livings - 10,987 
Curates_ - - - 5,230 


Total clergy - 16,217 
Ecclesiastical revenue, about eight millions sterling. 
In Ireland there are 





Parishes - . - 2450 
Benefices - . ~ - 1396 
Archbishops - . - 2 
Bishops - - - 10 
Parochial clergy : - 1075 
Prebendaries - - - 180 
Dignitaries : - - 167 
Assistant Curates . - 750 
Total clergy : - —- 2,182 


The ecclesiastical revenue is about one million and 
a half sterling. 

This arises in part from tithes, and in part from 
churchlands, of which 90.000 acres belong to the pa- 
rochial clergy and 670,000 to the bishops. 

The population under the instruction of the Irish 
Church does not exceed a tenth part of the people of 
Ireland. 


“ The Church of Scotland, before the great 
secession of 1843, had about 1100 ministers, 
all residents, and not a case of plurality. Five 
hundred vacancies were created by the seces- 
sion, but many have been filled since, so that 
the number of ministers and churches will be 
much increased in Scotland by the secession. 
The revenue of the Scotch Establishment is, 


perhaps, £500,000 : the salaries of the minis-|spoken of in mincing phrases. 


ters would scarecly average £250; very few 





notwith-|and care for the people, as do the other de-| clergy of Ireland at £1,426,465— $6,333,505. 


‘¢ If we consider the Roman Catholics as dis- 


England, Ireland and Scotland, the whole popu- 
‘lation of the three kingdoms will be divided 
nearly — 

In the State churches 10,000,000. 

In all other churches 16,000,000. 

“ Thus it will be seen that only about two 
out of five of the population are in the State 
churches ; while three out of five belong to 
the other communions. If we deduct the Ca- 
tholic population of the United Kingdom, then 
the remaining Protestant population is nearly 
equally divided between the State churches 
and the other Protestant churches. 





Pernicious Literature, 


We are glad to find another of our secular 
papers, resolved to guard the purity of public 
They can do more in such an enter- 
prise, than the religious press, with a certain 
class of readers, who cannot accuse them of 
puritanical strictness, or ascribe their efforts in 
ithe least degree, to the influence of the ordum 
We hope they will not grow 
weary in well doing. ‘The paper referred to is 
the North American, from which we extract 
the follow ing.—Episcopal Recorder. 


“ A New York journal complains of the cha- 
racter of the cheap publications offered for sale 
at the landing places of steamboats by itinerant 
news-boys, declaring that most of these books 
are of a licentious character, and are illustrated 
by engravings as depraved as the text. Our 
sister city is not the only one cursed with thig 
pernicious literature. As we walk the streets, 
we are continually accosted by lads loaded 
with slang novels; and at hotels we have seen 
the sly look with which these young pedlars, 
first prying around, dive into the recesses of 
their baskets and produce their scandalous 
wares. At all places of public amusement, in 
the fashionable streets where our wives and 
daughters walk, and sometimes even on the 
steps of churches, we have witnessed the hawk- 
ing and sale of books, whose publication alone 
ought to send the printer to a jail, and consign 
the author to scorn, obloquy and exile, We 
say frankly that the publishers and venders of 
these works are a contamination to society, 
tainting the atmosphere with their foul and 
pestiferous breath ; and that, as such, they are 
unfit to share in the blessings of our social 
compact; and, like loathsome lepers, ought to 
be placed beyond the sight and touch of man- 
kind, This will be called strong language, 
but we mean it for such. Foul cancers require 
knife or cautery. Great wrongs are not to be 
We fine the 
rioter, we imprison the thief, we hang the mur- 
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ell eee) 


derer ; every injury for the body is provided | “to ask you a single question, Is your friend 


with a penalty ; shall we then suffer men, un- 
punished, to poison our children’s morals, to 
destroy the soul, to bring in our American so- 
ciety the festering corruption of Paris ? 

“ But we fear that human laws will never 
fully reach this evil. It is one of those sores 
in society which can only be cured in detail. 


In the patriarchal government of the family is | 
Parents must take the matter | 


our only hope. 
im hand. ‘They must watch over the libraries 
of the young, instil into their children’s minds 
a reverence for the good, and teach them to 
abhor these volumes as alike disgraceful and 
out of taste. We need not say, what every 
father knows, that reason is better than com- 
mand, except in the last necessity, and that by 
appealing to a child’s sense of decency and 
self-respect this task will be found compata- 
tively easy. ‘Teach the young, too, a due ab- 
horrence of deception, so that they may scorn 
to peruse any book in secret. If parents take 
care in these matters, the flash novels will die 
out for want of support. 

‘* Masters of apprentices have also a duty to 
perform. Perhaps lads learning trades are in 
greater peril from this literature than any other 
class of the young. There is no doubt that a 
large portion of these fictions are written ex- 
pressiy for this description of persons. A mas- 
ter is, for the time, in the parent’s place, and 
we like that feature of the old common law 
which arms him, to a certain extent, with the 
powers of a parent. It would be better for 
society if the practices of the past generation 
in this respect were more generally attended 
to, and masters exercised a closer supervision 
over the morals of their apprentices, which are 
sadly neglected now. 

** But let not the police suppose that their 
hands are clean. The vending of these books 
is illegal, and every news-boy caught disposing 
of them, ought to be arrested and sent to the 
House of Refuge.—Both for their own sake 
and that of the community, these youthful 
itinerants should be restrained in their immoral 
vocation.” 


An Infidel’s Death-bed.—Some years ago, 
an individual well known and highly respected 
in the religious world, narrated in my heari 
the following incident. In early life, while 
with a college companion he was making a 
tour on the continent, at Paris his friend was 
seized with an alarming illness. A physician 
of great celebrity was speedily summoned, who 
stated that the case was a critical one, and that 
much would depend upon a minute attention to 
his directions. As there was no one at hand 
upon whom they could place much reliance, he 
was requested to recommend some confidential 
and experienced nurse. He mentioned one, 
but added, “‘ You may think yourself happy 
indeed, should you be able to secure her ser- 
vices ; but she is so much in request amongst 
the higher circles here, that there is little chance 
of finding her disengaged.” The narrator at 
once ordered his carriage, went to her residence 
and much to his satisfaction found her at home. 
He briefly stated his errand, and reqtested her 
immediate attendance. ‘ But before I consent 
to accompany you, permit me, sir,” said she, 


\a Christian? ‘“ Yes,” he replied, “indeed he 

is—a Christian in the best and highest sense of 
| the term, a man who lives in the fear of God. 
| But I should like to know your reason for such 
(an inquiry?” “Sir,” she answered, “I was 
the nurse that attended Voltaire in his last ill- 
| ness, and for all the wealth of Europe | would 
never see another infidel die.”—Ford’s Da- 
mascus, 


Curious incidents.—Recently in the after- 
noon while some boys were watching a pair of 
swallows feeding their young behind Charlotte 
street, a hawk skimming along the eaves of 
the houses, suddenly pounced upon the nest, 





and carried away two of the brood, One of 
the parent birds having witnessed the on- 
slaught, instantly gave utterance to a peculiar 
cry, which as by the power of an incantation 
quickly convened a noisy and enraged swarm 
of comrades from all quarters, who with one 
consent, gave chase to the destroyer, and over- 
taking him ere he had got half across the Inch, 
commenced such a desperate attack that he 
soon gave evident signs of being fairly over- 
mastered, and ultimately sought the ground 
at a short distance from the Fisher’s Dates, 
where he bravely tried his best to repel the 
onsets of his assaulters, but was compelled to 
relinquish his prey, and seek for safety in 
flight. After his departure, which was effected 
under no little molestation, the swallows then 
set about the conveyance of the young ones to 
the nest, which it is said they effected in fine 
style, and seemingly to the satisfaction of the 
whole tribe, who gave unmistakable signs of 
being more than usually pleased, on the occa- 
sion. We have been assured on good authori- 
ty that the following curious incident lately 
happened in Bath: An_ individual residing 
there had two canaries, which are allowed to 
fly about a room in place of being, as is usual- 
ly the case, confined to a cage. Well, the 
other day one of the favourite songsters disap- 
peared, and though searched for in every di- 
rection, no trace of it could be seen. Some 
hours after this the house cat walked into the 
canaries’ room with the missing bird in its 
mouth, and laid it down on the carpet uninjur- 


Mgjed, though, of course, very much frightened. 


It is supposed that the cat had gone out to re- 
cover the truant, which, at last, it perfectly 
succeeded in doing.—English paper. 


The Broad and Narrow Way. 


On my return to the city (Horeb), with my 
two Jewish guides, we entered it further to the 
north than the side from which we had begun 
our walk. We were proceeding through a 
double gateway, such as is seen in so many of 
the old eastern cities, and even in some of the 
modern; one wide arched road, and another 
narrow one by the side, through the latter of 
which persons on foot generally pass, to avoid 
being jostled or crushed by the beasts of burden 
coming through the main gateway. We met 
a caravan of loaded camels thronging the pas- 
sage. The drivers cried out to my two com- 
panions and myself, desiring us to betake our- 
selves for safety to the gate with the smaller 


arch, calling it “ Es Summ, el Kayat,” the 
hole or eye of the needle. 1f,—as on inquiry 
since, | am inclined to believe,—this name is 
applied not to this gate in Hebron only, but 
generally in cities where there is a footway 
entrance by the side of a larger one, it may 
perhaps give an easy and simple solution of 
what in the text, Mark x. 25, has appeared to 
some to be a strained and difficult metaphor ; 
whereas that of the entrance gate, low and 
narrow, through which the sumpter camel can- 
not be made to pass unless with great difficulty, 
and stripped of all the incumbrances of his 
load, his trappings, and his merchandise, may 
seem to illustrate more clearly the following 
verse :—‘ How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God.” It 
also applies itself to several other passages by 
which our Saviour illustrates a similar subject, 
‘Enter ye in at the strait gate,” &c., Matt. 
vii. 13, 14, and others.—Lord Nugent’s Tra- 
vels, 1845. 


A Clock ona New Plan.—Galignani men- 
tions that a watchmaker of Paris has construct- 
ed aclock of a curious and most ingenious 
nature, It is made with eleven dials. The 
principal dial shows the hours alone ; a trans- 
parent one, immediately below the former, 
shows the progression and retrogression of the 
sun ; two others, also transparent, and through 
which the mechanism of this immense machine 
can be seen, mark, the one the days of the 
month, the other the seconds. Eight square 
enamelled dials are arranged round the two 
sides of the pendulum, and show the hour in 
each of the following cities: London, Algiers, 
Alexandria, St. Helena, Otaheite, Canton, New 
York and St. Petersburg. Each of these dials 
is marked with 24 hours, instead of 12, so as 
to show the hours of the day and those of the 
night. Lastly, the pendulum carries a large 
metrical scale, indicating the degree of expan- 
sion and contraction of metal. This clock 
cost 14,000 francs, or about £600. 


Write it in Gold.—* The great comprehen- 
sive truths,” says President Quincy, “ written 
in letters of living light on every page of our 
history are these: Human happiness has no 
perfect security but freedom; freedom, none 
but virtue; virtue, none but knowledge ; and 
neither freedom, nor virtue, nor knowledge, 
has any vigour or immortal hope, except in the 
principles of the Christian faith, and in the 
sanctions of the Christian religion,” 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 14, 1846. 


We learn that Benjamin Seebohm and Rob- 
ert Lindsey, the Friends expected on a reli- 
gious visit to this country from England, arrived 
on the 7th instant at Boston, in the steamship 
Brittania, and it is supposed will be in this city 
in a day or two. 


We are indebted to a correspondent for 4 
characteristic letter of Anthony Benezet insert- 
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ed in our paper of to-day, which we believe} “* The melancholy story of their sufferings, \(said he) “my dear, 1 gave them some evenings 
has not been heretofore published. Some of| would have awakened compassion in the most since to one of the poor neutrals.” Thus for se- 
our readers are perhaps not aware of the cir- | obdurate heart, and intensely acute must have | veral years he devoted himself to the advance- 
cumstances which called it forth, and we are | been the feelings of Benezet, when introduced | ment of the interests of those people, who by 
therefore induced to publish the following ac- | to the knowledge of their dreadful fate. He at death and removal to different places, were ul. 
count of the Acadians, taken from the late | once adopted them as his children and proceed- | timately reduced to a very small number. 
Roberts Vaux’s Life of Anthony Benezet, as a|ed to employ every exertion in his power to | Such was his assiduity and care of them, that 





suitable accompaniment to the letter. 

“These helpless strangers were a portion of 
the descendants of those French inhabitants of 
Nova Scotia, who after the treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713, by which the province was ceded to 
England, were permitted to hold their lands, 
on condition of making a declaration of alle- 
giance to their new sovereign, which acknow- 
ledgment of fidelity was given under an ex- 
press stipulation that they and their posterity 
should not be required to bear arms either 
against their Indian neighbours or transatlan- 
tic countrymen. This contract was at several 
subsequent periods revived, and renewed to 
their children ; and such was the notoriety of 
the compact, that for half a century they bore | 
the name, and with some few exceptions main- | 
tained the character of neutrals. They were) 
a people remarkable for their piety and mild- 





ness of disposition; were frugal and industri- 
ous; strongly attached to the French mon- 
arch, and unalterably devoted to the Catholic 
religion, 

“ During the war of 1755, some of the 
young neutrals were detected in conveying in- 
telligence to the Indians and French forces, 
then acting against the province. ‘This defec- 
tion greatly incensed the British commander, 
and produced a determination to punish the 
whole fraternity by the confiscation of their 
property, and the banishment of their persons 
to different places along the sea-coast, from 
Massachusetts bay to South Carolina. When 
the period had arrived for carrying this cruel 
purpose into execution, an order was issued 
requiring the neutrals to assemble at the differ- 
ent ports, under the specious pretext of then 
having communicated to them some important 
and valuable information. ‘The unsuspecting 
Acadians, utterly ignorant of the destiny that 
awaited them, were obedient to the requisition, 
and when collected at the time and places ap- 
pointed, they were informed that their lands 
were forfeited to the crown, that they them- 
selves were prisoners, and were to be imme- 
diately removed from the province. Vessels 
being in readiness to convey them away, they 
were ordered on board. <A scene of distress, 
and confusion ensued; the miliiary who had 
been purposely kept concealed until now, made 
their appearance, and the embarkation was 
soon effected at the point of the bayonet, with 
the exception of between two and three hun- 
dred, who escaped and sought refuge in the 
neighbouring forests. ‘Toward those who fled 
all possible measures were adopted to coerce 
them back to captivity; the country was laid 


waste, to prevent their subsistence, and many of | of his kindness toward them, that his wife, 


them were shot and otherwise perished. This 
community at the time of this disastrous event, 
amounted to almost seven thousand persons, 
but the exact number who were banished, can- 


not be accurately ascertained ; upwards of one 
thousand of them were sent to Massachusetts 


bay and about five hundred to Philadelphia. 





sofien the rigour of their condition. As he | it produced a jealousy in the mind of one of the 
was enabled to converse with them in their| oldest men among them, of a very novel and 
own language, it facilitated their necessary in- | curious description; which was communicated 
tercourse with the inhabitants, whilst it was a|to a friend of Benezet’s, to whom he said, “ it 
circumstance that could not but have mitigated | is impossible that all this kindness is disinter- 
their sorrows, since they had found in him, not| ested ; Mr. Benezet must certainly intend to 
only a friend who yielded them all the comfort | recompense himself by treacherously selling 
aud consolation he could bestow, but an inter-|us.” When their patron and protector was 
preter, who was qualified and willing to hear, | informed of this ungrateful suspicion, it was so 
and make known the history of their afilic- | far from producing an emotion of anger, or an 
tions. On their disembarkation, the neutrals | expression of indignation, that he lified up his 
were taken charge of by the conservators of | hands, and laughed immoderately.” 

the poor, and conveyed to a building which had 
been occupied as a lodging for soldiers. Many London Commercial and Private Boarding- 
of them were labouring under disease ; some} house, 7 Scott’s Yard, Cannon street, kept by 
were enfeebled by their crowded condition and | William Hughes. 

the scanty fare of the passage ; others were dis-| | We have been requested to mention, for the 
consolate in consequence of being separated | information of those who may have occasion 
from their nearest connexions; whilst all were/to visit London from this country, that the 
dejected with the striking reverse of their for-|above boarding-house, having a central situa- 
mer comforts and independence. Though the| tion in the immediate vicinity of the large mer- 
funds for their support were for a time supplied | cantile houses, the Bank of England, &c., may 
from the public purse, Anthony Benezet under- | be recommended as particularly quiet, and well 
took to provide for their subsistence, in the| furnished with clean well-aired beds. Charges 
purchase and distribution of every thing which | reasonable. 
they required. ‘To the sick and dying, he ad- 

ministered relief, so long as human exertion Joseph W. Aldrich’s Mathematical, Classical 
was availing, or could hope for success, and|and English School for Boys, at the corner of 
when death terminated the sufferings of any | Sixth and Callowhill streets. The second quar- 
of them, he would perform the last office of|ter of this school will commence on the 16th 
respect to their remains. The incopvenient/of the present month. 

construction of the barracks, as well as want References : 


of room in them, being ill-suited to their ac-} Daniel B. Smith, John Elliot, John Farnum, 
commodation, he solicited permission of his|{saiah Hacker, Edward Yarnall, Jeremiah 


friend, the late pious Samuel Emlen, to occu-| Hacker, Uriah Hunt, Charles Yarnall, Paul 
py part of a square of ground owned by him} w, Newhall. 


in the south western section of Philadelphia,| ‘Terms :—For the common branches, $10 
with buildings for the residence of the neutrals. per quarter of 11 weeks ; for the higher branch- 
The grant being promptly made, Benezet pro-| eg and languages, $12.50 per quarter of 11 
ceeded to collect subscriptions, and was soonen-| weeks, 

abled to purchase materials and erect a suffi-| [gyal charges for fuel and stationery. 

cient number of small houses, to which they Residence, No. 127 Arch street. 
were immediately removed. The supply from : 
the public treasury ceasing on their change of 


situation, he was obliged to devise modes of Coinsnitice 06 Adtlactetislidied Bei 
a for them to procure a livelihood ; tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
and among various occupations, to which he} mii. No, 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
directed their attention, was the manufacture Chestnet’ street ; Benjamin H. Warder, No 
of wooden shoes and linsey cloth; the materi-| 179 Vine street ; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
al for the composition of the latter article, was Sixth street aia No. 14 South Third street ; 
principally obtaioed by their gathering rags John C Allen No. 180 South Second street. : 
from the streets of the city, which they wash- Visiting Managers for dé tn 
ed, and otherwise prepared for the purpose: | witisn ‘Kinsey, Frankford; Benjamin H. 


Ae gtition to, the Personal services thus Te-| Warder, No. 179 Vine street; Horatio C. 
. P 1 Wood, No. 210 Race street. 


nuities to several of the most ancient and help- 
less. It is related of him among other proofs 











FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 





Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician — Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


having made unsuccessful search for a pair of 
blankets which she had recently purchased, 
for the use of the family, came into the room 
where her husband was writing, and expressing 
— as - to what could have become of Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Springficld, 
them, his attention was arrested, and when he Delaware county, Pa., on fifth-day the 5th instant, 
understood the cause of her uneasiness, “‘ Oh /” | Georoe M‘Civen to Mary Anna Smepiey, 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


were of Irish manufacture, and had been im-| in all times of trial and difficulty ; particularly 
ported directly from Ireland. Of the progress|of our honourable and faithful elder, George 
of these disturbances we shall only add what) Fox, who in an epistle to Friends, in the year 
may be necessary to show the position of the | 1685, thus expresseth himself: 










































PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 


(Continued from page 53.) 


It will be necessary for us to return a little 


in order of time to give a glance at public) 
The stamp act was| 


affairs in the province, 
passed by the British parliament on the 22d of 
Third month this year [1765]. 
thereof reached Pennsylvania in the Fifth 
month, and excited no little indignation and 
sorrow among the inhabitants. The assembly 
was sitting at the time, but adjourned without 
taking any public notice of the matter. The 
assembly of Virginia first took ground against 
the validity of the act, and adopted the resolu- 
tion offered by Patrick Henry, “ that the colony 
alone had the right of taxing its inhabitants.” 
These resolutions were spread throughout all 


the provinces, and everywhere found stout | 


hearts and free tongues to advocate and defend 
them. Massachusetts proposed that each of 
the provincial assemblies should appoint a com- 
mittee, which should meet in Congress at New 
York in the Tenth month, to consider what 
could be done to turn aside the present alarm- 
ing attack upon the essential rights and liberties 
of the colonists. When the assembly of Penn- 
sylvania met in the Ninth month, it immedi- 
ately agreed to this proposition, and appointed 
a committee to represent it. In the mean time 
the excitement spread wider and deeper through 
the land. ‘Those who had accepted appoint- 
ment as stamp officers, were in many of the 
colonies subjected to much personal abuse, and 
were in all the seaports burnt in effigy. In 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, although the 
people were equally resolute, their opposition 
was conducted with greater quietness and or- 
der. When the vessel bringing the stamped 
paper reached Philadelphia, the city put on the 
appearance of a public mourning. The bells 
were muffled, the colours of the shipping were 
hoisted at half-mast. A large public meeting 
was held, by which seven persons were select- 
ed to wait upon John Hughes, who had accepted 
an appointment under the “ Act,” to require 
him to resign his commission, This he did 
not do, but promised not to endeavour to en- 
force the act until it should be generally sub- 
mitted to throughout the other colonies. The 


Information | 


Society of Friends. They felt, at least many 
of them, that an attempt had been made by 





“«* Whatever bustlings and troubles, tumults 
and outrages, quarrels and strife, arise in the 


parliament to invade constitutional rights, and | world, keep out of them all ; concern not your- 


they were therefore found earnestly, but peace- 
ably contending against the carrying out what 
they considered an unrighteous law. During 
the winter of 1765-6, no proceedings in law 
were carried on in Pennsylvania; no court 
being willing to use the necessary stamp to 
give legal validity to its proceedings. All 
foreign trade was for a time suspended, but the 
collector of the port soon granted the usual 
clearances for all vessels, merely saying, ‘* no 
stamped paper to be had.” 

An epistle from the Meeting for Sufferings 
in England, dated in the Ninth month, 1765, 
stating their continued care to serve Friends in 
Pennsylvania, and their unsuccessful endea- 
| vours to reconcile the proprietaries to the best 
interests of the province, was received and read 
in the Meeting for Sufferings, held in Philadel- 
| phia in the First month, 1766. At the meeting 
on the 20th of the succeeding month, a reply 
was agreed to, in which after a grateful ac- 
knowledgement of the interest manifested by 
their brethren in London on behalf of Friends 
in the province, they add :— 





time in the colonies, the observation that the 
people of Pennsylvania and West Jersey have 
hitherto kept more free from tumults and riots 
than their neighbours, gives us cause to believe 
that the conduct and conversation of Friends 
hath in some measure tended to promote this 
|good effect. The divers occasions we have 
had to revive our testimony against every 
breach of the public peace, have probably min- 
listered instruction and reflection to many, and 
we often fervently desire that the difficulties 
we have been and are subjected to, may still 
more evidently excite us to such an improve- 
ment of them as you justly recommended to. 
Thus we should manifest that we not only re- 
member the faithfulness of our ancestors and 
their patience under sufferings, but that we are 
sincerely concerned to follow their examples.” 

Fearing lest the minds of Friends should be- 
come in the commotion surrounding them un- 
duly excited, whereby their spiritual condition 
might be injured, the Meeting for Sufferings 





|issued the following minute of advice, which 


Ist of the Eleventh month was the day on} was printed on an open sheet and circulated 
which the stamp duty was to go into force. | throughout the limits of the Yearly Meeting. 


The Philadelphia newspapers on the day pre- 
vious, went into mourning as if for their own 
deaths, inasmuch as the publishers would not 
use the stamped paper, and were not yet ready 


“ From the Meeting for Sufferings, held in Phi- 
ladelphia, for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
the 20th day of the Second month, 1766. 


to hazard the penalty attached to violating the | “ ‘To Friends of the several meetings, belonging to the 


law. It was not long, however, before their 
publication on unstamped paper was resumed. 


Yearly Meeting, for said provinces, 


*“ Dear Friends :—We fervently caution and 










‘The merchants of Philadelphia appointed aj exhort, that in these trying times, when the 
committee of which several were members of| minds of people are so much perplexed and 
the religious Society of Friends, who prepared | agitated with the difficulties that now prevail 
an agreement which was afterwards signed by | in this once peaceful land, we may not forget 
more than four hundred traders, binding them-| to act consistently with the purity and meek- 
selves during the existence of the stamp act,} ness of our Christian profession ; becoming the 
neither to give orders for foreign goods, nor | followers of our peaceable Saviour Jesus Christ, 
yet to sell any on commission, except such as|and the practice and advice of faithful Friends 


selves with them; but keep in the Lord's 
power and peaceable truth, that is over all such 
things ; in which power, ye seek the peace and 
good of all men. Live in the love which God 
hath shed abroad in your hearts, through Jesus 
Christ ; in which love nothing is able to sepa- 
rate you from God and Christ.’”—(George 
Fox’s Journal, page 578.) 

In the city of Philadelphia where the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends were numerous, 
and exercised a great moral influence, no thea- 
tres had been erected. ‘The play-loving part 
of the community were forced in order to gra- 
tify their vitiated taste, to go into Southwark 
where an occasional company of strolling ac- 
tors, would for a season take up their quarters. 
About 1760 a house was erected on the south 
side of Cedar street to accommodate such com- 
panies. ‘The place was only occasionally thus 
occupied, for the patronage received was not 
such as to encourage a long tarriance. In the 
Sixth month, 1766, a company came to Phila- 
delphia, and announced that they were making 
preparations for occupying the house. ‘The 


“‘ Under the violent ferment reigning at this | consistent members amongst Friends could net 


but feel distressed, that such a fountain of mo- 
ral degradation was likely to be opened. The 
subject claimed the serious attention of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, and that body 
agreed to present the following petition to John 
Penn, Lieutenant Governor of Pennsylvania. 

* The address of the people called Quakers 
in Philadelphia, respectfully showeth :-— 

“That we have with real concern heard 
that a company of stage players are lately 
arrived in this city, with intention to exhibit 
plays,—which we conceive, if permitted, will 
tend to subvert the good order, morals, and 
prosperity we desire may be preserved among 
us. 

“ We therefore esteem it our duty earnestly 
to solicit the governor, that he would be pleas- 
ed to prohibit those ensnaring and irreligious 
entertainments, that the destructive conse- 
quences arising from them to the youth and 
others, which heretofore have been very evi- 
dent, may be prevented. 

“The honour of religion, and good of the 
people, we desire may have sufficient weight to 
induce the governor to take this matter into his 
serious consideration, timely to discountenance 
an evil su very obvious, and ensnaring, and 
that by encouraging piety and virtue, the sin- 
cere returns of gratitude for the merciful regard 
of Divine Providence often vouchsafed and con- 
tinued to us, may be manifested, by the humi- 
lity and reverence of all ranks of the people.” 

“ Signed in and on behalf of our Monthly 
Meeting, held in Philadelphia, 27th day of 
Sixth month, 1766, by 

James Pemperrton, Clerk.” 

A committee of the Monthly Meeting went 
to Shrewsbury and presented the petition to 
John Penn. He listened to it and to the re- 
marks of the committee, but told them he had 
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given his consent to the actors “* going to” | and landed without their property among peo- | distressed, so as to hear of the calamities of 
Philadelphia, and approved of their exhibiting | ple speaking a different language and probably | 


their entertainments there. No good was like- 
ly to arise from their labour with him, yet the 
members of the committee felt satisfied that 
they had performed the service. 

Notwithstanding what it had done, the Month- 
ly Meeting was conscious of a deep obligation 
to endeavour to preserve its own members from 
being caught in this temptation. On the day 
after issuing the petition to the governor, it 
issued the following short exhortation :— 

“ Dear Friends :—You cannot be insensible 
that various are the deluding temptations, re- 
peatedly presented to captivate the minds of 
the unwatchful from the paths of piety and 
virtue ; and a fresh occasion at this time occur- 
ring, by the arrival of a company of stage- 
players in this city, we think it a duty incum- 
bent upon us, earnestly to request that none 
professing among us, may be so unguarded as 
to give the least countenance or encourage- 
ment to the vain ensnaring entertainments we 
understand they purpose to exhibit ;—which 
though often coloured with the specious pre- 
tence of promoting morality, are known by 
experience to have a very contrary effect, cor- 
rupting the morals of the people, introducing 
idleness, licentiousness, and irreligion, directly 
opposite to the doctrine of the gospel, and 
practice of primitive Christians, 

“And beloved youth,—we are particularly 
concerned on your account ; and from a motive 
of affectionate regard to your present and future 
welfare, are engaged earnestly to beseech and 
entreat, that you would seriously consider the 
destructive tendency of indulging yourselves in 
partaking in those profane amusements. We 
may then have some grounds to hope that the 
honour of religion, your own good, and the 
reputation of the Society of which you profess 
yourselves members, may prevail with you to 
comply with the loving admonition of your 


brethren, to avoid the present temptation, and | 


give your strength to withstand, through Divine 
assistance, those that may offer hereafter to 


prejudiced against them. Separated from their | 
homes and often from their nearest relatives, 
their spirits were broken by poverty and| 
wretchedness, and very many of them sunk| 
under the accumulation of distress ; or lingered | 
out a sorrowful life, dependent on the charity | 
of strangers. Among those who interested | 
themselves on their account, Anthony Benezet | 
stands foremost for patient devotion in assist- | 
ing them and translating their wants to those | 
whom they had unwillingly been cast among. | 
The letter speaks his spirit. S. 


“For John Smith, Burlington.” 


“ Philada., ye lst Eighth month, 1760. 
“ Dear Friend. 

‘Some of the collections I lately mentioned | 
to thee, being now ready, | herewith send thee 
a couple of them. 

** According to thy advice, James Pemberton | 
and Evan Morgan joined me in an application | 
to our Governor, on behalf of the Acadians, | 
requesting that he would send their petition to| 
the king, which he very readily consented to| 
do, and as [ understand, has transmitted it to) 
Secretary Pitt, by a vessel that sailed for Lon- 
don, about 4 or 5 weeks past ; and at the same 
time, he let us understand, that it would scarce- 
ly be looked at, unless backed by some solici- 
tation at court, which would be attended with 
some expense. Under this consideration charity | 
seems to require we should take yet a farther! 
step, if possible, to procure relief for the rem- 
nant of those unhappy people ; to which end | 
we proposed that a copy of their petition might 
be sent by some of us to Dr. Fothergill and 
John Hunt, or some other Friend, desiring they 
would use proper measures to put it in the way 
of being considered ; and to let them know that 
though we had already been at a considerable 
charge on that people’s account, we were yet) 
willing to advance the farther sum of £100) 
| sterling for that purpose, if necessary. Seve-| 

ral Friends have met upon it, but, as money | 








divert you from a conduct consistent with our | matters go on slowly, nothing has yet been con- | 


holy profession.” 

The opposition everywhere made in the co- 
lonies to the enforcement of the stamp act, and 
the earnest expostulations and entreaties of the 
whole mercantile community in England, in- 
duced Parliament, reluctantly, on the 18th day 


cluded, and two opportunities are already lost. | 
I am in hopes something will be done before 
the departure of Captain Friend, who sails in| 
a few days. We think the only method likely | 
to succeed, is to go amongst the ablest Friends 
with a subscription for that purpose, the pre-| 


of Third month in this year, to repeal the|amble of which my neighbour Pemberton has 
offensive enactment. The report was however | wrote and began the subscription ; but [ cannot 
accompanied by a resolution declaring its right | 4s yet get any body to go with me, and don’t 


to tax America, 


(To be continued.) 
———=> 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Benezet and the Acadians, 


think it prudent to go alone, being looked upon | 
as an importunate solicitor; and people being 
apt to be soured at the mentioning of subscrip- 


other people’s weakness, as for their own, are 


ready to cast out inconsiderate expressions, | fountain. 


others with little concern or pain. 

** Perhaps it may be replied, that feware ac- 
quainted with the sorrowful circumstances 
attending these people’s distress; yet many 
have doubtless heard something of it; and this 
would be enough to move the mind of those 
who are in affluence, if, indeed, stewards, to an 
inquiry in the matter, did true charity prevail 
as it ought. If it was only rumoured that 
some extraordinary bargain was very easily to 
be attained, do we think that many who are 
supinely easy in such cases as these, would not 
be induced, not only to inquire into it, but en- 
deavour to make an advantage thereby? It 
has been advanced as an argument with respect 
to the distress of the Acadians, that it’s a mat- 
ter which the government ought to see to, and 
which ought not to be laid on particulars ; but 


|may people therefore sit down easy in their 


affluence, without giving themselves any farther 
concern about it? In how different a light 
would it appear if brought close home to our- 
selves. Should thou, or 1], meet with an acci- 
dent, such as breaking a limb, &c., in some 
part where we were not known, and lay in the 
road unable to help ourselves ; and should the 
proper officers either through prejudice or ne- 
glect of duty not take care to relieve us ; how 
should we feel, and what should we think of 
such of the neighbours who saw, or even only 
heard that we were in that situation, and unre- 
lieved, if they should suffer us to perish there 
for fear of the trouble, or the charge which 


| might fall upon them, and make themselves 


easy under so palpable a neglect of duty, by 
concluding that a charge of this kind ought to 
fall on the public, and was no business of 
theirs? Did the good Samaritan hold himself 
excused from relieving the wounded traveller, 
because there were laws in Judea, and persons 


|to whom the duty or taking care of the dis- 


tressed stranger belonged? but probably this 
was the argument the Priest and the Levite 
made use of to themselves to excuse their hard- 
ness of heart. It is much to be wished, that a 
greater concern prevailed in the Society for the 
promotion of practical Christianity, as it would 
be the most likely way to remove that selfish- 
ness which is the parent of obduracy of heart 
and of most other vital evils. I do not mean 
barely the act of giving to the poor, but | mean 
true charity, t. e. the love which was in Christ, 
which is the root of every thing that is good. 
If this love prevailed, it would certainly mani- 
fest itself by fruits as well as words. Self-de- 
nial, mortification, sympathy and benevolence, 
to do good and to communicate, to seek judg- 


|ment and relieve the oppressed, and to the 
tion, and not making the same allowances for | 


utmost of our power to bind up the broken- 
hearted would natugally flow as water from the 
I apprehend a shortness here is in 


The following letter of Anthony Benezet| which I am not always able to bear with Chris- | a great measure the cause of the declension 


may be of interest to the readers of “The/ tian patience. 


Friend.” 


John Reynell, says, he will go 


The circumstances of the distress of | with me, but is lame by the fall of achair. As 


| which prevails. 


Doctrines of this kind, though 
sometimes declared in the gallery, are too 


the Acadians are familiar to the student of his-| true friendship takes nothing ill, where no ill is} much contradicted in practice, and but little the 
tory. The barbarous exile these poor settlers | meant, | am free to say, that the supineness of| topic of discourse, when indeed they ought to 
of New Brunswick underwent at the hands of| Friends your way, in matters of this nature,| be the things chiefly and most frequently re- 
the English, will always remain a stain on the} has been to mea painful consideration; the| membered and enforced, more especially upon 


nation. 


Perfidiously collected on some pre-| quiet enjoyment of their plentiful possessions,| the youth. 


The bent of nature is always 


text, they were hurried on board the vessels} seems to have wrought in the hearts of many, | recoiling back toward self, and the spirit of the 


and sent to the different ports of the Atlantic,|a strange insensibility for the miseries of the | world ; and where this steady care is wanting, 


THE FRIEND. 


a selfish worldly disposition is suffered gradu- | exhibited a sting which the reptile was capable | and burn the ‘mall branches which hold the 


ally to grow, even in such as have been divine-| of protruding when it struck anything, and 
ly favoured, and Christianity becomes more a | which is supposed to have contained its poison. 
matter of opinion than a fructifying root; so|The sides and belly were white, interspersed 


that it is a sorrowful truth, that the religious tes-| with dark spots, about the size of half a cent | 


timony of some is best received where their|and some smaller; and the bone of the back 
disposition is less known. The appellation of| approached a salmon colour, and was also 
. steward, is what we often take upon ourselves, spotted. It was found on Irish Hill. 

but indeed, in the mouth of many, it is but a pares Ee 

cant, unmeaning expression. What a paradox 
is it, that people should imagine themselves to 
act as such, or that they are indeed fulfilling 


For ** The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Fruit Culturist, 


the second command of loving their neighbour 
as themselves,—which our blessed Saviour de- 
clared to be equal to the first and greatest,— 
and at the same time live in the utmost ease 


BY J. J. THOMAS. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
PRUNING. 
‘It often happens that the fruit on large trees 


and plenty, by the possession, perhaps of many 


: | is worthless, and it becomes an important ob- 
thousands, which they esteem so valuable a 


| ject to change the top, by grafting or budding 
blessing that they cannot, but with difficulty, |i, with some better variety. In this case, 
think of parting with a small part to their bro- | instead of cutting off large branches and graft- 
ther, who not only is deprived of this case and ing them at once, it is better to prune the top 
plenty, but struggles under difficulties of which ‘in : 


, part, which will cause an emission of vigor- 
he might often be in a great measure relieved | oy5 shoots. These are then budded or grafted 
by the partaking of as man 


) g oft y pounds, as the| with ease and success ; and, as the grafts gra- 
other has hundreds, if not thousands. | dually extend by growth, the remainder of the 
“ We received yesterday a letter from Jonas | toy may by successive excisions be entirely 
Thompson which wholly puts an end to our| removed. 
expectations of seeing him here ; he is returned| « Small trees may be pruned with safety at 
to his own home, where he says, he intends to! any season of the year. Summer is usually 
spend the remainder of his days in quiet, though | find to be most convenient. 


obscurely, employed in teaching a few boarders.| — « 4} wounds more than an inch in diameter 


“ ie . . » one . | . . ° 
It is now some time, since | heard a com-| should be covered with a mixture of tar and | 


mission was come over constituting thee coun-| prickdust applied hot to the fresh surface 
‘ : . 


seller for your province; my affection has} « When a branch or portion of a tree is cut 


begot a fear, lest, if thou shouldst accept of it, it| off, the vigour of the sap from the roots is | 


might have a tendency too much to marry | thrown into the rest. It has hence been thought 
thee to the world, I have no doubt of thy | that pruning young trees closely when trans- 


capacity to fulfill the duties of that station, nor | planted, would be beneficial in the same way. 


of the integrity of thy motives if thou shouldst) Bur the great object is to restore the roots, | 


accept of it, but, dear John, remember, human | which are shot forth only in proportion to the 
nature is apt to deceive itself, especially when | action of the leaves. As many of the branches 
her propensities are flattered. I fear the snares | and leaves therefore should be left as the case 


consequent on such a station will exceed the will admit, so that the perspiration will not ex- 
good thou canst do in it. ‘The common con- | haust the tree faster than the roots will restore. 
versation and very breath of most politicians | When therefore the roots are not much injured, 


is earthly and sensual, and too often devilish, | little or no pruning will be advisable, and it is 
not to mention the weakness of flesh and blood, only to be resorted to in proportion to the 


which in spite of all our good resolution, if too 


| amount of mutilation at the roots.” 


much exposed to danger, will, like some com- | 


bustible matter, catch fire, when only approach- 
ed near the flame. Our Saviour’s kingdom 
was not of this world. One thing is necessary, 
which | am more and more convinced is most 


likely to strike the deepest root, in as much as 
‘possible withdrawing from the spirit of the/in four days costing three dollars. 


world. 


«“ With best affection from self and wife to 


thee and thine, and Edward,* I remain thy 
friend. 


Antuoyy Benezet.” 
> 


* Probably Edward Cathrall, one of the upright- 


hearted of that day. 
—— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Horned Snake. 


Joseph Cook, living near Mount Ephraim, 
Camden county, N. Jer., a few weeks ago 
killed a snake of the horned species, about four 
and a-half feet long, and more than three inches 
in circumferance. Its tail was armed with a 
horn which opened like the bill of a bird, and 


APPLE-ORCHARDS. 


** A hundred holes six feet in diameter may 
| be dug by a man in eight days, and filled with 
rich mould in four days more, costing eleven 
|dollars. A hundred small holes may be dug 
The trees 
in the large holes would with good attention 
probably yield a thousand bushels in two years, 
and the other would not probably produce a 
hundred bushels in the same time; making a 
difference in favour of the large holes, at 20 
cents a bushel, of $172. 

* Winter fruit has been preserved with great 
success, and in much freshness, by alternating 
the layers of apples in the barrels with layers 
of dry chaff, mixed with a small portion of dry 
pulverized lime. 

“The common orchard caterpillar is the 
chief enemy of the apple-tree. It deposites its 
eggs in cylinders or rings, containing three to 
five hundred each on the smaller branches, a 
few inches from the extremity. Incomparably 


the best mode for their destruction, is to cut off 


eggs, during autumn or winter. A long pole 
‘armed with clipping shears worked by a cord, 
‘or a sharp-hooked knife at the end of a pole, 
are the best instruments for doing this.” 


QUINCES. 


“The orange quince is the only variety ex. 
tensively cultivated in this country, for which 
it appears to be best adapted; the Portugal 
quince which is largely cultivated in England, 
being little known here. The latter has broad 
cordate leaves, an oblong fruit, and is more 
juicy and less harsh than the others, but is a 
‘shy bearer.’” 


PEACHES. 


“The disease termed the yellows, is truly 
formidable. Its cause has never been satisfac. 
torily ascertained. The first indication is an 
irregular and premature ripening of the fruit, 
| accompanied with purple discolorations of 
\the flesh, This usually occurs the first season 
}on a part of thetree only. The following sea. 
son numerous small wiry shoots often grow 
from the larger branches; the leaves become 
yellow; the whole tree assumes a sickly ap- 
pearance, and eventually perishes. The dis. 
ease is still more to be dreaded from its conta. 
gious nature. If not checked, it commonly 
spreads through the whole orchard, It appears 
to be communicated at the time of blossoming 
by means of the pollen, But the infection may 
be conveyed in other ways. The bud froma 
diseased tree inserted in a healthy stock, will 
| cause its death, and even the use of a knife in 
pruning which has been previously used on a 
diseased tree. Facts also greatly strengthen 
ithe suspicion that the roots of healthy trees 
have imbibed the contagion, by mere contact 
with those of diseased ones. After it has once 
attacked a tree there is no remedy ; and to pre- 
vent it from spreading to others, the diseased 
tree should be immediately destroyed, and no 
young tree should be planted on the same spot. 

“ At Farmington, N. Y. were lately the re- 
mains of an Indian orchard, with peach-trees 
a foot in diameter, probably fifty years old, ina 
bearing state.” 








PLUMS. 


“ The chief enemy of the plum is the curcu- 
| lio, an insect of a dark brown colour, and not 
more than a quarter of an inch long, resembling 
in size and appearance a ripe hemp seed. It 
attacks the young fruit when about the size of 
a pea, and makes a crescent shaped incision in 
which it lays its egg. The injured fruit falls 
prematurely, and should be collected and given 
to the hogs. 

“The most effectual remedy ever yet de- 
vised for destroying the insect, is to jar the 
insects from the tree upon white sheets spread 
beneath, and then to collect and kill thern. A 
quick sharp blow with a hammer is most eflec- 
tual in dislodging them; and if this is done 
early in the morning every day, from the time 
the punctures on the young fruit begin to ap- 
pear, the cultivator will be almost certain of an 
abundant crop.” 
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